THE JACOBITE ILLUSION
represented as a mighty advantage to the King, their being in a
better capacity of serveing him. . . .
Again:
Accordingly the next letter * which My Lord Qiurchil writ,
he tells the King that My Lord [Shrewsbury] was so press'd to
accept of his former imployment of Secretary of State, that he
fear'd he could not resist, but that tho* he alter'd his condition
he assured him he would never alter his inclinations; whereas in
reality one of my Lord [Shrewsbury]'s principal advisers to this,
was My Lord Churchil himself, that he might do him the like
good turn, and procure his readmission into favour too. . . .
We are also told how Admiral Russell and other naval
officers tricked the King. If the British fleet missed the
French fleet, they declared it was their loyalty to James. If
they met it and beat it, they stood well with William. This
picture is in the main true.
And again of Churchill:
. . . however he continued his correspondence with the King,
if not by letters at least by messages as long as his Majesty lived,
but the Prince of Orange dying soon after, a new scene was
open'd to him, in which he amazed the world with his conduct,
and fortune; however, he still pretended a good will to make
some reparation to the Son, for the former infidelities to the
Father,2
We do not wish to press our advantage too far. We
seek truth, not triumph. We affirm independently that the
Revolution leaders aU had the relations we have described
and shall describe with the Court of Saint-Germains, and none
so prolonged as those of Marlborough. But at this stage we
challenge, as based on no evidence worth the name, all the
details and descriptions of conversations reported through
several hands, all abject or foolish expressions, and all shame-
ful proposals or betrayals in so far as they rest upon Dic-
conson's so-called LJfe or the Memoirs of James II, " writ
of his own hand/'
The long succession of historians who follow each other
1 Non-existent.                3 Clarke, Life of ]am^ II, pp. 444 sqq.
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